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N. E. FARMER, 


MEMORIAL OF THE COMMISSIONER 
For the Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts, on a 
Boar! of Industry, Se. 

To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of Mas 
sachusetts, now iu session in Boston : 


The memorial of the subscriber, Commissioner 
fur the Agricultural Survey of tre State, respectful - 
ly shows :-— 

That the domestic industry of the State, and es- 
pecially its agriculture, in its connexion with na- 
tional wealth, with the coinforts ofevery class and 
condition of its pecple, and with good morals, has 
claims to the most liberal encouragement and pat- 
ronage of the government. 

In a faithfu! and enlightened regard to agricul- 
ture, Massachusetts has eminently distinguished 
herself among her sister States. In her endow- 
ments and annual bounties to agricultural societies, 
in her geolzical and agricultural surveys, and in 
her premiums offered for the production of wheat, 
silk and sugar, she has made a generous provision 
for the encouragement of this great and useful art: 
and with a sound discretion has expended money, 
which has already n back, and is in the pre 
cess of making the inc. sbundant returns 

The proner and useful direction of this bounty is 
a subject of public concern. It may have done 


much good ; and yet not all the good which it :migiy~ 


have done. or may be made todo, In 
relation which your memorialist holds to the com- 
monwealth in reference to this subject, he trusts it 
will not be deemed intrusive or uncalled for, if in 
this form he presents to the Legislature his views 


as to the manner in which the patronage and power | 


ofthe government may be rendered more eflicient 
than they have vet , “1; or may be applied in a 
form on some accounts more eligible. At the same 
time the Legislature will do him the justice to be- 
lieve that he presents these vie-vs with the respect 
and deference that are due to the body which 
has the honor to address, combining in so high a 
measure, the wisdom and intelligence of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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The disbursements of the 
agricultural societies within the last 
have been S&,768 = on account of bounties o 
production of silk, within that time, have 
$785 14; on account of bounties paid on the pro- 
duction of wheat, wit! Id; 
making a total exoenditures 
for the geolovical and agricultnral surveys al- 
ready before the Lei It wii! be seen un- 
der these circumstances, that the State has not 
been deficient in liberality. 't is believed that 
better objects for } ub] patronare sent 
themselves: and the wood from 
its bestowment, shows the wisdom and sound judg 
ment of the annropriation. ialist 
strongly convine: 
ronuage, or rather of this 
held, and the remainder 
tage than it has yet been 
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| sumption. 
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Your memorialist is of opinion, that there is no 
'farther occasion for a bounty upon the production 
of wheat. 
‘supposed to have had two objects in view; the first, 
| that of determining the capacities of the climate and 

il of the State for the production of this crop; the 
second, by a of the different 
adopted in reference to the soil, the kind, the quan- 


The law offering this bounty, may be 


comparison modes 
tity and the preparation of the seed, the time of 
sowing, the kind and quantity of manure applied, 
the use of lime, plaster, and ashes, and any disea- 
ses or accidents which may have occurred, that of 
iscertaining what is the best mode of cultivating 
the crop, and how the diseases or accidents to 
which it is peculiarly liable, should be guarded 
| against or prevented. 

In respect to the former object, the capacities 
of the soil and climate of Massachusetts to the pro- 
luction of this crop, the reports of the two years 
daring which the bounty has been offered, are am- 

ly sufficient for its determination. It will appear 
from these returns that there is no natural incapa- 
city either inthe soil or climate of Massachusetts, 
making all.ordinary and reasonable exceptions of 
particular and limited localities, for the perfect pro- 
duction of this valuable crop 

In respect to the second object, the determining 
he best mode of cultivation, this has not and can- 


} 


not be obtained under the law, at least in its pre- , 


sent form. ‘The returns, in the first place, in the 


requisitions made by the law in respect to the cir- 
| imperfect to lead to certain and valuable conclu- 
|sions. In the second place, the premiums offered 
jare in themselves too smal] to induce to that 
| actness and carefulness of culture and observation, 
| which are indispensable in order to settle with cer- 
| tainty many contested or dubious questions in rela- 
ition to it. This object, however, which is indeed 
| of the highest importance, may be attained, as will 
| be hereafter shown, by another mode. In the opin- 
ion, therefore, of vour memorialist, the continuance 
| of the law offering a bounty on wheat is not neces- 
sary for the objects, which are presumed to have in- 

; duced its enactment 
With respect to the bounty upon the production 
of silk, the same remarks, ina degree, apply as to 
y upon wheat. The ca- 
pacity of Uie seil and climate of the State, in re- 
spect to the cultivation of the best kinds of mulberry 
trees for feeding the worms, and in respect to the 
rearing of worins, andethe production of silk of the 
. and the 


the law authorizing a bount 


| best quality, has been fulf¥ demonstrated ; 


yrofitableness of the production of raw silk as a 
| 


branch of 


? 


( 
dom »stic and household 
} 


industry, has 
been as fully established. This object of the law 
| then has been attained. 


‘ +! se % - ron i‘ ? } ? 
to the best kinds of trees, and the best modes 


The procuring of informa- 
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of management in regard to the worms, though an 
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any new or dircect expense to the State, under anoth- 
er form. 
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duction as faras the raising of the beets and the 
manufacture of the sugar are concerned, and as 


these matters are already fully established, it does 


not appear that any public advantage is to be gain- 
ed by continuin law b 
term; or indeed at all, if it be consistent 
character of the statute to repeal it before 
expire of itself. The law, 
likely to avail little in regard to the matter of the 
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or for other purposes ; and the expenses or profita- 
bleness of the culture of the vegetable or the manu- 
facture of th Another point, 


iar. perhaps of 


| more importance than any other, and which is not 


likely to be attained under present arrangements, 


is the ascertainment whether the manufacture of 
sugar canever be made e 


ic or household industry, so 
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at 


tage supply themselves 
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branch of domest 
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In respect to many of the bounties or premiums 
bestowed for agricultural objects in the State, there 
seems to your memorialist to be one cardinal failure 
; ct of allsuch boun- 
to 
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to know not only that a thin 


it can be done ; not only that a particular vegeta. 


ble or crop can be ratzed, but in what manner and 


by what particular process this may be effected, — 


Under the laws of the State authorizing bounties 


upon wheat, sugar, and silk; and under the opera- 


tions of the agric societies in the use of the 


rar ! " oat 
money cranted them by the State, this 18 not al- 


ways provided for; and, in a considerable measure, 


it is not done. Whether better arrangements can 
or cannot be made, is matter of useful inquiry.— 
Your inemorialist is of opinion that a beneficial al- 
teration jn this matter may be made, in respect to 
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bounty 1s entrusted, should be held to a1 e exact 
sccountability, At present, te an ints expended, 
and the oonjecis for which they are give with the 
persons’ names upon whom they are bestowed, com- 
prise nearly all that are returned to the office of 
the Secretary of the State; but your inemorialist 
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conceives, that the objects for which these boun- 
ties are bestowed would be more effectually accom- 
plished by a greater exactness and fulness in these 
returns. 

It is known, likewise, that complaints are fre- 
quently made against the manner in which these 
premiums are awarded und cattle shows conducted. 
Complaints are often made in respect to the objects 
selected for premium and the conditions under 
which the competition is regulated. Now whether 
these complaints be well or ill-founded, your me- 
morialist will give no farther opinion than that in 
many cases improvements might be made, which 
would take away all just ground of complaint. The 
duty of managing and awarding these premiums is 
not always a desirable office; and it would relieve 
those on whom this duty devolves from an unwel- 
come responsibility and conduce to the objects of 
the bounty, ifthe subjects of premium, the condi- 
tions and rules of competition, and the mode of 
awarding them, could be brought directly under a 
central board of control. 


It seems, in the next place, to your memorialist, 
exceedingly important that some mode should be 
adopted to ascertain, with as much exactness as the 
nature of the case admits, the actual products of 
agriculture within the State, True political econo- 
my differs not at all, except in the extent of its ap- 
plication, from true household, private, or domestic 
economy. ‘The wise merchant or farmer will seek 
to possess himself in the most exact manner, of the 
knowledge of his condition, his stock in trade, his 
income, his expenditures, his gains, his losses, and 
the actual results of his‘ business. A State or po- 
litical community should in like manner become 
acquainted with its actual condition, and especially 
with all the applications and results of its industry ; 
for this is indeed the great source of its wealtH, the 
right arm of its power, the only true foundation of 
its independence. It should become acquainted 
with its own capacities and powers; and learn how 
far they are called out, how they are applied, héw 
they may be best applied, and to what extent She 
may rely upon them; and especially how far she 
may rely upon thein for the supply of her necessa- 
ry wants, and to what extent and in what way they 
may be made the foundation of social wealth end 
independence. 


Every part of the civilized world seems t» iave 
waked up to the importance and value of statistical 
information ; and no knowledge is likely to lead to 
more useful practical results. The smaller the 
community, the more directly practical and efficient 
is such knowledge. The statistical returns of the 
mechanical and manufacturing industry of the Com- 
monwealth, obtained and published three years 
since by direction of the government, afe univer- 
sally admitted to be one of the most valuable docu- 
ments ever published by the State or in the State. 
It has exalted the credit of the Commonwealth in 
the highest degree at home and abroad ; and given 
her the command of capital and resources for use 
and improvement, which otherwise she might not 
have been able to obtain. It has secured to her a 
rank among her sister States which otherwise, with 
her limited territory and disdained soil, she could 
hardly have maintained. It has inspired in her own 
citizens an honest pride, a self-respect, a feeling of 
self-dependence, which naturally grow into an at- 
tachment to home, and quench the desire of emi- 
gration. Moreespecially, and above all, it has re- 








vealed and established, even in the most humble | 
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and the most sceptical minds, the great truth, that | 
in honest, enlightened, well-directed, persevering, | 
and productive industry, there are to be found a 
means of wealth, an instrument of power, a eource 
of comfort, a security to morals, and a ground of in- 
dependence, which the underlaying of her - whole 
territory with mines of gold would not supply. 

What has been done for manufacturing and me- 
chanical industry, your memorialist is anxious 
should be extended to every other branch of pro- 
ductive labor,and mare especially to agriculture. 
It will not be difficult or expensive to accomplish | 
it. It may reveal] in many respects a mortifying 
deficiency and a blameable neglect. ‘The know!- 
edge of the facts in such case will more than any 
thing else, conduce to amendment. It may dis- 
close to our gratification and surprise, more favora- 
ble results than we apprehend. Such acase would 
stimulate ambition, and encourage to greater exer- 
tion. In any event an accurate ascertainment of 
our condition and products in this matter would 
have a powerful and favorable influence. upon our 
agriculture ; and would prove a most important step 
in the way of improvement. 

It is believed, in the judgment of some highly in- 
telligent and observing men, that taking the whole 
territory into view, Massachusetts does not produce 
half a peck of Indian corn to an acre. If this fact 
could be ascertained, in an authentic form, it would, 
your memorialist believes, at once awaken the far- 
mers to the great value of this crop, and the losses 
suffered by the neglect of its cultivation. It would 
at once occur to them tha: it could not be difficult 
for Massachusetts to raise at least one bushel of 
corn to the acre, or as many bushels of corn as she 
has acres in her territory. To say nothing of the 
fodder, and the means consequently of increasing 
her live stock, this would be the actual creation, out 
of her soil, of four million five hundred thousand 
bushels of Indian corn. In such case we may con- 
sider half the product in-grain as the clear profit of 
the crop. What an advantage to our habits, our 
comfort and our power of usefulness, if then, as 
clear gain beyond the cost of labor and cultivation, 
we could produce annually in the State two mil- 
lion bushels of Indian corn, What mine of gold in 
any country would be comparable to this? But 
this is only one artiele of agricultural produce, 
The knowledge of other products would be equally 
and similarly useful. 

Your memorialist is further of opinion, that these 
several objects may be accomplished without.any 
additional appropriation or expense to the Common- 
wealth, beyond what it now pays. He asks leave 
further to state his views of the ways and means by 
which this may be effected. 


Your memorialist would therefore respectfully 
suggest, that there be constituted, within this gov- 
ernment, a Board of Domestic Industry, to consist 
ot one delegate from each county or congressional 
district of the State, to be joined: by the Commit- 
tees of the Legislature on Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, and the Governor and Lieut. Governor of 
the Commonwealth, ex officio. 


That the delegates and a secretary to the Board, 
shall be appointed by the Governor and Council, 
and shall receive for travel and attendance such 
rate of compensation as may be deemed just. 

That the Board shall meet once a year, on the 
third Wednesday in January, at the State House, 
in Boston, and their session shal] never be exten- 





ded over ten successive days. 


That it shall be the duty of this Board, annual- 
ly, to examine and report fully to the Legislature, 
the condition of the agriculture and manufactures 
of the Commonwealth; and suggest such measures 
as may conduce to the benefit of theSe great bran- 
ches of industry, and the individuals directly con- 
cerned in them. 

That every agricultural society in the Common- 
wealth shall be required, annually, to make a per- 
fect return of its affairs ; the number and names of 
its members, the amount of its own funds, and the 
manner in which it uses or applies the money re- 
ceived from the State. 

That the several agricultural societies be allow- 
ed to receive yearly, one half the sum which is now 
authorized to be paid to them by law; and that the 
other half shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Industry, to be given in the State, in pre- 
miums for distinguished improvements, cultivation, 
or inventions. 

As for example, let a premium of one hundred 
dollars be given for the best and most exactly con- 
ducted experiment in growing wheat or other grain, 
requiring that such experiments shall be conducted 
in the most careful manner, according to prescribed 
conditions, and ina way to ascertain, as far as 
practicable, important, or doubtful, or contested 
points, in reference to the crop on which the pre- 
mium is offered. 

Let a premium of one hundred dollars be given 
for the best and most exactly conducted experi- 
ment in producing silk, conducted with a view to 
prescribed objects, and detailing fully and exactly, 
every step in the progress, so that the desired in- 
formation may be obtained'in the most authentic 
form, 

Let a premium of one hundred dollars be given 
for the best conducted experiment in producing and 
manvfaeturing beet sugar, under conditions and 
with objects above suggested. 

Let one handred dollars be given for the best 
experiment in the application of manures, with a 
view totest in the most authentic and conclusive 
manner, the proper use, preparation and application, 
and the comparative efficiency and value of diffe- 
rent manures. 

It being understood in all cases that the object 
of such premiums is, not the rewarding of individu- 
al enterprise or skill, but the obtaining of practical 
and decisive information for the general benefit of 
the farmers. . 

As far as the means of the board extend, the 
board may use their moneys in rewarding any ex- 
traordinary agricultural or mechanical invention or 
discovery, promising to be of public utility. 

Or they may import from abroad, models or 
drawings of any valuable implement; or seeds of 
plants which promise to be of extraordinary advan- 
tage, for distribution among the farmers; or they 
may use their funds at their discretion, for other 
purposes directly connected with agricultural im- 
provement and the advancement of agricultural 
knowledge. 

That the Board of Industry determine the times 
and places of holding the several Cattle Shows in 
the’State; and that in respect to moneys annually 
granted by the State for agricultural premiums, 
competition for these premiums may be open to any 
citizen of the Commonwealth, whether or not resi- 
ding in the particular county where the show is 
held. 

Your memorialist further respectfully suggests 
that the assessors of every town or city in the 
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State, be required to make to this board, as often) ‘The number of tons of shipping employed in the | obtaining this information as would be reasonable 


as once in three years, returns of all the manufac- 


tures within their respective towns or cities, speci- | 


fying, among other things, in particular— 
. The capital employed ; 

. Number of hands employed ; 

. Average rate of wages ; 

. Ages of the youngest persons employed ; 
Amount of articles manufactured ; 

Articles used in the manufacture, with their 
respective costs or values ; and 


7. Specifications of any important or valuable | 


improvements which may have been or may be 
made from time to time. 

Your memorialist further suggests, that the asses- 
sors of the several towns or cities of the Common- 
wealth be required as often as once in three years, 
to make to the Board of Industry, returns of the 
products of agriculture in their several towns and 
cities ; specifying as fo'lows: 

The number of domestic animals kept or reared, 
including horses, oxen, cows, sheep, young stock 
and swine ; 

The number of bushels grown in each town, of 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, buck-wheat, meslin, 
millet, and potatoes ; and likewise field pease and 
* beans ; 

The number of pounds of butter and cheese 
made ; 

The number of tons of hay and straw grown; 

And likewise the number of acres in each town, 
cultivated, mown, in pasture, or in wood. 

That returns be had likewise, as above, once in 
every three years of 

The number of pounds of maple sugar or sugar 
from beets made in each town. 

The number of pounds of weol produced ; 

The number of pounds of raw silk ; 


The number of pounds of hops, flax, hemp, to-» 


bacco, and broom corn brash; 

The number of thousands of teasles grown, ra- 
ting seven pounds to the thousand; 

And of other merchantable agricultural products, 
that returns be requested and obtained as far as 
convenient from every town in the Commonwealth. 

And that with a view to encourage such returns 
and lead to exactness in making them, that there 
be allowed by the ‘Treasurer of each town, in abate- 
ment of taxes, to every applicant certifying to such 
returns on oath, for every bushel of grain or pulse 
produced, one half cent; for every five bushels of 
potatoes grown, one cent; for every twenty pounds 
of butter or cheese made, one cent; for every ton 
of hay produced, two cents; for every ten pounds 
of maple sugar or sugar from beets, two cents; for 
every pound of raw silk produced, two cents; and 
for every ten pounds of flax, and of hemp, and of 
tobacco, and of broom corn brush produced, there 
be allowed one cent; and for every thousand of 
teasles, one cent. 


And that these returns be obtained or received 
by the assessors of the several cities and towns in 
the State, who shall be required seasonably to re- 
port them upon oath, aecording to blank forms 
which should be furnished them, to the Board of 
Industry. 

Your memorialist further respectfully suggests, 
that the assessors of the cities or towns upon the 
sea-shore be required to obtain and make returns 
to the Board of Industry, 


Of the whole number of tons of shipping belong- 
ing to the town or city,as in the subjoined form: 


| Foreign trade, 

The No. of tons e.sployed in the Coasting trade, 
‘“ ¢ $“ Whale fishery, 
Other 
| And of the Imports and Exports of the State, pro- 
| duced by the industry or labor of its inhabitants or 
| citizens ; as for example, 


“ ee “ 


| The amount of Oil obtained, 
| “ “ Cod-fish, 
Mackerel, 
Foreign grains and agricultural 
| products imported into the State for the consump- 
| tion of its inhabitants, which are capable of being 
produced on its own térritory. 
| ‘That returns also be made of the number of per- 
sons employed in Agriculture, 

“ Manufactures, 

“ Commerce or Navigation. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Your memorialist has laid these matters before 
you, not presuming in any respect to dictate to the 
superior wisdom of the Legislature; but that he 
might simply and respectfully express his opinions, 
and show the practicableness and importance of 
obtaining such returns of domestic industry. In 
the mode suggested, the towns would pay the boun- 
ties and the expense would not be felt. The ex- 
penses weuld be considerably reduced below what 
the State now pays, or might, under existing stat- 
utes, be called upon to pay. They would, in truth, 
not amount to half the expenses incurred by the 
State forthe encouragement of agrienlture during 
the past year. 

Your memorialist, in suggesting forms or modes 
by which the important objects proposed may be ac- 
complished, is by no means confident that those 
which he has named are the most eligible which 
can be selected. He has been mainly anxious to 
propose such as would be practicable, and yet in- 
volve the State in no new expense. ‘The plans 
proposed, it will be seen, will not impose any addi- 
tional burden upon the finances of the State, but in 
a large degree reduce these expenses ; and are in 
no way impracticable. 

Should the government, however, not see fit at 
this time for any reason to establish a Board of 
Industry, as suggested, your memorialist would ex- 
press to the Legislature earnestly, but most respect- 
fully, his desire, that a law might be passed requi- 
ring, the current year, of the assessors of the several 
towns in the State, such full and exact returns of 
the agricultural products of the several towns as 
have been above referred to, to be made seasonably 
to the Commissioner of Agricultural Survey, that 
they may forma part of his reports at the conclu- 
sion of the survey, which is expected to be comple- 
ted the present year. Though he has done all 


cial capacity, to obtain returns, such as are here 
spoken of, of the agricultural andustry of the Com- 
monwealth, as will be seen particularly in the re- 
turns from Pittsfield, Cheshire, Bernardston, Marl- 
boro’, and Barre, given in his Second Report of the 
Agriculture of Massachusetts ; yet it ia impossible 
for him to procure any thing like complete returns 
of the products of the State without the aid of a 
special law to this effect, Jt might be expedient 
to encourage the making of these returns by such 
small bounties or allowances on the part of the 
towns, as have been suggested above; or the towns 
might be required to make such per diem compen- 
sation to their assessors for any extra trouble in 





that he could accomplish, in his individeal and offi- | 


‘and just. 

Under a very strong conviction of the value and 
utility of such information, when obtained in an au- 
thentic form, your memorialist respectfully urges 
the subject upon the attention of the government. 
jin Scotland, a few years since, returns were obtain- 
}ed by order of the government, from every parish 
| in the kingdom, at the instance and under the su- 
perintendence of that most eminent friend to agri- 
cultural improvement, Sir John Sinclair, An 
amount of information was received, arranged, em- 
bodied, and given to the public by him, the practi- 
cal value of which cannot be over-estimated; the 
influence of which in awakening an ambition for 
improvement, in diffusing useful knowledge, and in 
advancing the prosperity of the husbandry of that 
kingdom, compensated a thousand fold for the ex- 
pense and trouble of procuring it ; and the effects 
of which are felt, even at the present day, in rais- 
ing the agriculture of Scotland to a degree of intel- 
ligence, skill, and productiveness, beyond that of 
any other nation. Inthe honest and established 
conviction of your memorialist, there is no reason 
whatever in hersoil or climate, in the condition, 
habits or character of her people, why Massachu- 
setts should not, but in her intelligence, capital, 
and industry, and in all her social and economi- 
cal interests, there ts every reason why she should, 
at once aspire to an equal rank, 

“Tt is ascertained that the flour imported into 
Boston in one Veer, amounted to 448,000 barrels, 
and corn with her bread stuffs to 2,000,000 bush- 
els. This quantity isthe average ainount imported 
into Boston~for three years, by am accurate ab- 
stract from the documents. ‘T'o this quantity must 
be added one third for the outports, which is a low 
estimate ‘at the price of $7 75 for flour, and 80 cts, 
per bushet for corn; and it would amount to 
$6,453,333 paid by the State in a single year, This 
was for the year 1836. The importations were 
larger in 1837; and at the prices then paid of $11 
per barrrel for flour, and one dollar per bushel for 
corn, with the addition of one third for the outports, 
the amount would be $8,797,338 paid for bread 
stuffs in that year. The western parts of the State 
are supplied directly from Albany, and the towns 
upon Connecticut river by way of Hartford. We 
may therefore estimate the sum paid by two thirds 
of the population of the State, ina single year, at 
nearly nine millions of dollars.” 

These facets demand most imperiously the public 
attention. In the opinion of your memorialist, Mas- 
sachusetts is capable of supplying, toa vastly great- 
er extent than she has ever yet done it, her own 
grain and bread. When the fluctuations of trade, 
and thé uncertainties and capriciousness of many 
other branches of business are considered, and 
whem ‘further, it is considered that the improved 
| culti#..tion of any aere of the territory of the State, 
| beatdes the product immediately obtained, often in- 
|créases its value ten fold, by its enlarged capacity 
of future returns, your memorialist cannot doubt 
that the Legislature, in their wisdom and patriotism, 
will see the importance of giving every liberal and 
practical encouragement to an improved agriculture 
—in ita economical and moral aspects, among the 
higbest of human pursuits. 

Your memorialist has the honor to renew to the 
| Legislature the assurance of his highest respect. 
HENRY COLMAN, 
Commissioner for the Agricultvral Survey. 
| Boston, Feb. 17, 1840. 
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SIXTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
The : 


State House on Thursday evening, 20th inst. 


ixth agricultural meeting was holden at the 


Mr 


King opened the meeting and resigned the chatr | 


for the evening to Mr Brigham, of Westboro’, one 
of the vice presidents. 

The Commissioner had the pleasure of exhibiting 
to the meeting a sheaf of rice, presented him by E. 
Dyer, Jr., Esq., of Providence, and for which Mr 
Dyer wil! please to accept his respectful acknow]- 
edgement:, “It was gathered by Mr Dyer from a 
plantation in Georgia the last spring, and was in 
the straw. The rice was taken promiscuously from 
a heap, and was not to be considered as any thing 
more than a fair sample—the lead rice being much 
handsomer.” It was gratifying to those persons 
whovhad never seen the plant ina growing state. 
We should be gratified if Mr Dyer would extend 
his kinduess by giving us at his convenience, some 
account of his observations ia his agricultural tour 
south. 7 

‘he Commissioner then presented a letter from 
Wm. Foster, Esq., containing interesting informa- 
tion respectin s the manufacture of butter in France, 
and suggesting valuable ifnprovements which might 
be adopted here; referring especially to the ma- 
chine exhibited at a former meeting, for the perfect 
expression of the buttermilk, and other matters. — 
This letter will be given hereafter. 

Mr loster then, as no other opporttmity would 
be available to him on account of his expected ab- 
sence at the south, was pleased to wddress the 
meeting at large, on various miscellaneous agricul- 
tural topics, and gave many valuable hints and in- 
teresting reminiscences of agriculture in France 
and Spain, where he resided many years, and be- 
came familiar with their practices. He showed 
himself a most careful observer of every thing of 
this nature which came under his view, and promi- 
ses that we shall hear more fully from him on these 
subjects through the N. E. Farmer. In the mean 
time, we shall, if time allows, prepare a synopsis of 
his remarks, to be given ata future time. 

The meeting then passed to the order of the 
evening, which was Indian Corn and the Small 
Grains, The former subject, with some miscella- 
neous matters, occupied the remainder of the eve- 
ning. ‘The meeting was very fully attended. 

K. Hasket Derby, Nsq., of Boston, at the instance 
of the Commissioner, addressed the meeting. 

Mr Derby was the owner of a farm in New 
Hampshire, situated on an island in Winnipisseogee 
lake; and ifit would interest or-gratify the meet- 
ing, he would give an account ¥# its management. 
He made no pretensions to agricultural knowledge 
or skill, Farming was not his business. His pro- 
fession was the Jaw :—but this property coming in- 
to his possession, he haddone what he could to 
manage itto advantage, 

It was situated ina cold climate: the soil 
strong. 
but in his opinion more to the 
farm included 500 acres ; 


was 
He owed his suecess partly to the soil, 
cultivation. His 
170 acres were in wood; 


280 acres in pasturage; 50 acres were in mowing | 


and tillage. He had usually eight or ten acres un- 
der the plough. 

He deemed it best to simplify as much as_prac- 
ticable, the objects of his farming, and therefore the 
great purpose on the farm was the dairy; and, ex- 
cepting the necessary supplies for the family, other 
things were made subsidiary to this primary object. 
He had now 37 cows, and sometimes had kept 44. 


| His farming, in a pecuniary point of view, had been 
| productive, and fully met his expectations. The 
| original cost of the farm and stock was $4200, The 
| sales in 1838 had amounted to $1968. This year 
they had reached $1500. ‘lhe falling off was attrir 
butable to the decline in the prices of the products. 
| His sales consisted of butter, cheese, and pork. The 
cows and swine gave him abundant resources for 
/manure, which he applied liberally; on his culti- 
vated grounds putting from thirtyfive to forty buck- 
loads per acre. 

The island was in two parts, connected by an 
isthmus, and of narrow extent. 
wuch expense in the fence required, for one por- 
tion being devoted to pasturage and one to cultiva- 


across the isthmus. 

He had this year ten acres under the plough; 
two acres in potatoes, one in wheat, one in oats, and 
six in Indian corn. His six acres in corn produced 
him 400 bushels: one acre of this corn gave him 
131 bushels. He applied to the agricultural socie- 
ty of that county for a premium, but he was defea- 
ted by a competitor who claimed it for 132 bushels 
to the acre. The corn was faithfully measured. It 
was rated at 131 bushels when taken from the field 
in the cob. Of course it was liable to fall conside- 
rably short of this when perfectly dried. It has 
since been shelled and measured recently, and 
gave 108 bushels. He considers 12 bushels of 
corn with the rough fodder included, as equal to 
one ton of hay. This would make his crop upon 
the acre equal toeleven or twe!ve tons of hay for 
his stock. By what other process could he realize 
such avails from an acre of land ? 

The results of his farming operations the two 
past years, had fully satisfied him. One ground of 
his success was, that his farm manager was himself 
directly interested in the results. He conducted 
matters with great discretion, and his personal in- 
terest inthe results secured his fidelity. 

His farmer in the first place, had what he needed 
from the farm for the support of his family. In ad- 
dition to this he ga® him in cash 300 dollars per 
year, and on his sales he-allowed, when his butter 
was sold at 30 cents per pound, (and it had often 
brought 32 cents,) four cents per pound ; on cheese 
sold, 1 1-2 cent ;on pork, 1 1-2cent. This gave the 


His sales the last year were, new milk cheese, 
5900 Ibs.; butter, 2350 Ibs.; pork, 2600 Ibs.; be- 
sides reserving enough forthe consumption of the 
family. 

The male labor on the farm consisted of the far- 


This saved hiss. usually with a plough. 


tion, it was easily divided by a fence extending | 


farmer nearly 500 dollars per year. : 


a a 


gathered a goodcrop. He has several times re- 
ceived a premium for his corn. 

By the mode of culture adopted, he breaks up his 
mowing land when it ceases to yield more than one 
ton tothe acre, He takes a crop of potatoes first, 
lightly manured ; the second year corn—sometimes 
the thial year corn; and this is followed by wheat. 

| His wheat gives him 31 bu. peracre. He has raised 
'40 bu. per acre. His corn is planted 2 ft. in one di- 
‘rection and 2 ft. 8in. in another. His seed is selec- 
| ted always with particular care. Three plants are 
rsuffered to remain ir a hill. The corn is cultivated 
After wheat the land is 
‘laid down to grass and left in good condition. 

| A principal ground of his success 1s in his opin- 
jon, that be cultivates no more land than he can 
| manure and cultivate well; and a second ground 
| not less important, is in the limitation of his objects 
of husbandry. ‘The dairy is the principa! matter. 
| No sheep are kept excepting for consumption on 
the farm. ‘ihe attention is therefore not distracted 
| among many objects. In the vieinity the-soil is of 
}as good quality as that of his own farm. Many of 
‘the islands, however, are not productive. The far- 
| mers divide their attention among too many objects. 
| They do a little of many things and much of noth- 
jing; and this he regards as the cause of their com- 
| parative ill-success. 

| His corn crop is directly connected with his dai- 
‘ry and available forhis cows and his swine. So 
are his potato crops, which are raised generally 
without manure, 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr Dodge, 
of Hamilton, the secretary of the meeting, on the 
mode of harvesting corn. 

He spoke of the New Jersey mode of harvesting 
}corn, which was by cutting it up at bottom and 
“stooking” it in the field. He knew, likewise, that 
# Scotch farmer, the manager of an excellent farm 
in his vicinity, had beenin the habit of planting 
his corn in drills, and when it was glazed, cutting 
it up at the bottom and allowing it to become cured 
in that way. His experience had satisfied him that 
this mode was to be approved. As soon as the corn 
'was cut the circulations were of course stopped 
‘and all danger from frost was over. He thought 
|the labor of harvesting was much increased by 
‘this mode ; but he was not prepared to say which 
| mode was most eligible. There were very great 
| advantages in encouraging inquiry. 

Mr Dodge then went on to speak of the advanta- 
ges of agricultural reading,* and the. benefits which 

| the community received from agricultural periodi- 
‘cals. He referred particularly tothe case of a far- 





mer and two hired men, who are of course paid by | mer in Southboro’, who states that five years ago 
the manager. The female department is filled by he kept one horse, one yoke of oxen, and six cows ; 
one woman, the wife of the manager, (we mention | cut 29 tons of hay and made 60 loads of manure. 
this fact, lest we should disturb the sleep of some | His improvements were such that he now on the 
forlorn bachelor*)—who performs all the household same farm keeps two yoke of oxen, twentyfive cows, 
| work and makes all the butter and cheese. (We cuts from 70 to 90 tons of hay, and makes 400 loads 
‘should like to know at what boarding school or fac- Of manure. This came from husbanding his re- 
tory she was educated!) Under this management | 80rces; and all this from reading the New Eng- 
| Mr Derby saysthat he has received from his farm land Farmer. He at that time took one agricultu- 
|an income of 15 per cent. on the original invest- ral paper,—he now takes two, and would on no ac- 


ment, and the farm is in a course of improvement, | count be without them, 
The kind of corn which he plants is known as) 





The question was then presented to the meet- 
the Golden Sioux, and was brought by a traveller ing, What is the best mode of managing with corn 
some years since, from the country inhabited by that has been injured by early frosts ? 

that tribe of Indians. It is an early as well a | “Our respected friend here, as the farmers say, showed 
ductive variety, and in the cold season of 1836, he | a disposition to be “breachy,” and got through the fence 
. __ | into another field. As, when he let down the bars, he 
*The clause in parenthesis is not a part of Mr Derby’s | let the whole drove in with him, and as the feed was very 

‘ : | 6 j i » ” shove > we is 
speech, but a mere garniture of the cook. good “in this other lot,” we believe no one was disposed 
to complain, 
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Mr Putnam replied, that the best mode of mana- 
ging in such case, was to cut it up and stook it at | 
once, 

Mr Clark replied, that the proper mode to be 
adopted with it depended upon the severity of the 
frost and the condition of the corn, If the corn is 
frozen, let it stand upon the hill. ‘This was the 
most probable means of securing it. Ifthe leaves 
merely are touched, the corn will become sound, | 
notwithstanding this. If the cob is frozen, the corn | 
may be considered like a cooked vegetable, and it | 
is beyond cure. In 1836, with him, the leaves on- 
ly were killed. This was the saine as cutting off | 
the top stalks. The circulations of the sap were | 
checked. What was then afloat in the stalks was | 
condensed ; and the progress or filling out of the 
corn is at once finished. 

He had made some important experiments in the | 
matter of topping the stalks of corn. In one row 
through the field he topped every other hill, and 
left the remainder as they were until harvest. The | 
loss from topping the stalks he estimated at 20 per | 
cent. The crop fromthe uncut hills was equal to} 
60 bushels per acre ; from those the stalks of which | 
were cut, itdid not exceed 48 bushels per acre.* | 

Mr Clark’s opinion was then asked by a gentle- | 
man present, as to what relation the number of stalks | 
in a hill should bear to the richness of the soil. He | 
in one case planted an acre of land; manured it| 
heavily ; and laid his hills three feet each way.— | 
The growth of stalk was excessive, and we under- | 
stood him to say that the more plants left in the | 
hill, beyond a certain number, under such high ma- | 
nuring, would cause the yield of corn te be propor- | 
tionably diminished. 

Mr Clark replied, that the more thickly the corn 
“stands, where the land was very much enriched, 
the less would the crop suffer from drought. He 
had planted in hills 2 ft., 3 ft., and 3 1-2 ft. apart, 
and the hills accurately measured. He hed jeft in 
one row 3, in another 4, in another 5 plante,—he 
had kept the ground level. Those which had four 
stalks gave more corn than those which had three, 
and the five plants gave more than the four. The 
extremes of produce in the case were 38 bnshels 
and 60 bushels. The more thickly corn was plant- 
ed on rich land the better. On light lands, how- 
ever, he had found that corn might be too thickly 
plannted. 

Mr Cook, of Lenox, then gave his views in re- 
gard to corn which had been attacked by frost. In 
his opinion, an ounce of prevention was better than 
a pound of cure. He deemed it best, therefore, 
considering the uncertainties of our climate, to cul- 
tivate corn which came early to maturity. Besides 
this, it was safest and best, as soon ag practicable, 
to place it beyond the reach of frost. This was to 
be done by cutting it up at the bottom and stooking 
it in the field as soon as it was fit for that opera- 
tion, He considered the death of the leaf as the 
death of the whole plant; and no farther benefit to 
the crop was to be expected from its standing. If 
the corn was soft and then frozen, as in the autumn 
of 1837, all attempts to save it would be vain. In 
the western parts of this State and in New York 
State, the practice of cutting up and stooking the 
corn in the field as soon as it is glazed, prevails 
universally, and was strongly recommended by the 
jate lamented Judge Buel. 


| 





“This exceedingly valuable experiment was given to 
the public through the N. E. Farmer, soon after it was 
made ; and excited particular attention. It has had a 





great influence upon the practice of farmers 


. 


: : { . . . 
Other gentlemen participated in the discussion, monly beautiful specimens. It is desirable that 


The meeting was very filly attended; and the gen- 
eral interest is increased instead of abated.—H. C. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report of the Vegetable Committee on Premiums for 
830, 

Asparagus—None exhibited. 
Beans—Large Lima, two quarts, shelled, 
J.L. L. F. Warren, $3 00 





Cauliflowers—Finest four heads, no premium. 


Cucumbers—Best pair before Ist Sat’dy in 
July, J. L. L. F. Warren, 1 00 
Celery —T wo roots, none. 
Corn—F'or boiling, none 
Lettuce—Finest six heads in the season, J. 


Peas—FEarliest and best, one peck, R. Howe, 4 00 
Potatoes—None exhibited. 
Onions—None exhibited. 


Rhubarb—Specimens best, S. Pond, 3 00 
Squashes—Summer, none exhibited. 
do Largest and best pr. winter, Jona. 
French, jr., 3 00 


Pomatoes— Fine st specimens, J. L. L. FP. W., 3 00 


The Committee award to E. H. Derby, Esqa., 


exertions should be made to produce this luxury in 
more abundance. 

ry : 

lhe cominittee cannot leave this report without 
earnestly inviting those members who feel an inte- 


| rest in the important part of the kitchen garden, to 


more numerous specinens of 


do Earliest and best Dwarf do. from do., 2 00 
Broccoli—Earliest and best, four heads, <A. 

D. Williams, 3 00 
Beets—Twelve roots, from do., 2 00 
Cabbages—Best six heads, from do., 2 00) 

| Carrots—T welve roots, se 6 2 00 


coming season, and especial- 
ly to forwarding to the exhibitions of the Society, 
vegetables, in order 
that its labors devoted to this object may reflect 
equal credit upon it, as to the other leading bran- 
ches of cultivation, which engage its prominent at- 


greater exertions the 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
Chairman. 


tention. 


THE SILK CULTURE, 
Whio that is acquainted with the genius and char- 
acter of our people, for enterprise and perseverance, 
can doubt, that with the impulse now given to the 


| silk culture in our country, its onward course is to 


And is there an American 


a high destination ? 


| bosom, in which dwells one spark of patriotism and 
Hovey, 2 00. P 


philanthropy, but that would most ardently wish 
this ? 

As statesmen and political economists, is it a 
wise policy in us to pay out millions to other na- 
tions for that which we can just as well produce 
ourselves > ‘To run in debt to Europe for a single 


| article, to an amount far exceeding all our exports, 


| 
| 


with the single exception of cotton, 18 or 20 mil- 


| lions of dollars per annum,—to make the balance of 


for a fine large squash, gratuity 3 00 | 


ToS. Blake “« “ “6 3 00 
« J. French, jr., fine Marrow & Lima squash- 
es, premiom 
« John Prince, 
Sprouts, premium 


ce 


trusses 


Esq., specimens 





trade against us, and thus impoverish ourselves to 
enrich others ? 

As philanthropists, can we do otherwise than 
give our best wishes and cordial aid to a branch of 


00 | industry which will give employment and a com- 


| fortable support to thousands in our land, whom 


2 00 poverty, misfortune, age and infirmity have placed 


« (€. R. Lowell, Esq., Leg plants, gratuity ~2 80 | in mecessitous circumstances; to the children of the 
« G, W. Stearns, Cucumbers, very fine, prem. 4 00 | poor in our lerge towns and cities, whe are growing 





| up in idleness and vice; to females who are depen- 


$50 00! dent upon the painful and precarious labors of the 


The Committee regret that so little interest has 
been manifested the past season, in this important 
part of the Society’s labors; but true it is that du- 
ring the wholeseason there were but few exhibi- 
tions of vegetables, and those few were but from a 
small portion of the members of the Society, who 
have heretofore been ever ready to exhibit their 
zeal in promoting its interests. 

The committee would notice with approbation, 
the fine specimens of squashes, of the var, Marrow, 


Crook-neck, Lima, and Valparaiso, exhibited by E. | 


HL. Derby, J. French, jr, and S. Blake, Esqrs., at | 


the annual exhibition; and they hope to see more 
of these valuable varieties the coming season. 

The Rohan potatoes, exhibited by the Hon. John 
Lowell, wore a very superior specimen, and- the 
finest known to have been grown the present sea- 
son. 

The Brussels Sprouis, by Joln Prince, Esq. were 
deserving of particular notice, They. were very 
fine, and it is desirable that this valuable produc- 
tion of the vegetable garden should be more exten- 
sively cultivated. 


| needle for a scanty subsistence, and to the aged and 
infirm, who are disqualified for more laborious em- 
| ployment? In the just language of the editor of 
the Silk Farmer, “In all ovr large cities, where fe- 
‘male suffering is the most intense, and in every ag- 
_ricultural district of our widely extended country, 
the blessings attendant on the progress of the silk 
‘culture, will fall with grateful beneficence upon 
this dependent and neglected portion of our popu- 
lation. A child of twelve years old, oran aged per- 
son, unable to follow any laborious employment 
will attend during the feeding season to as many 
worms as will make twentyiive pounds of raw silk. 
The same individual will reel a pound of silk per, 
day. Cannot the reader of this recall to his re- 
mwembrance some destitute family —some widow 
witha numerous group of suffering children—to 
whoin a domestic employment of this kind would 
indeed be a blessing? Or some lonely and aged 
fen.ale, too feeble for laber, too good for the poor- 
house, whom a steady fire-side occupation at the 
silk-reel, might lift up into the sunshine of grateful 
independence ? Considerations of this kind ex- 
| pand the sympathies of the human heart, and make 


The Giant Celery, exhibited by W. L. Rushton, , the subject as interesting to feeling and philanthro- 


Esq., of New York, deserves also marked notice ; 
it was as fine as has ever been exhibited at the So- 
ciety’s rooms. 

The Egg Pianis, by C. K. Lowell, Esq., of three 


varieties, were large and finely shaped, and uncom- 


py, as it ought to be to private interest or coinmer- 

cial enterprise.”—AMbany Cultivator. 7 
A correspondent ofthe Albany Cultivator recom- 

mends Congress to jay a duty on foreign silks, 
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| 


LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 


Wé see our friend Teschemacher has announced his 
design to give next month a course of lectures on Mine- 
ralogy, with practical illustrations. The science is full | 
of interest and value, especially to the privileged resi- | 


dents in the éountry. We must hope he will have a large | 


class. His ability and learning in the natural sciences 
are unquestioned ; and his power of communicating will 
render them interesting and agreeable. H.C. 





THE SEVENTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING 


Was holden on Friday evening, 28th ult. Owing to 
misunderstanding as to the time of meeting, and the at- 
tendance of the members of the Legislature upon the ex- 
hibition of the pupils of the Blind Asylum, which oceu- 
pied them until night, the attendance was not so fullas at 
some times; but it was quite respectable in point of nuin- 
bers. Mr King was in the chair; and in the absence of 
the secretaries, Mr Allen Putnam, ef Danvers, was ap- 
pointed secretary of the meeting. 

The subject “of discussion given out for the evening, 
was the Small Grains. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the cvening, 
Gen. H. X S. Dearborn, for many years President of the 
Massachusetts Ilorticultural Society, and always distin- 
guished for his interest and skill im the useful and practi- 
cal arts, appeared at the request of the committee of ar- 
rangements, and addressed the meeting in an able man- 
ner on the general subject of agriculture. We shall have 
the pleasure -of presenting'his address to our readers on 
an early occasion. ‘I'he report is made, but our space 
does not admit of its insertion. 

The subject of Small Grains being anwounced for dis- 
cussion, the Commissioner requested through the Chair, 
that Col. Duncan, of Haverhill, for some yeary,President 
of the Essex Agricultural Society, and highly Antelligent 
and skilled both in the science and practice of agricul- 
ture, would favor the meeting with any anlermation he 
might have, yey the cultivation ofzye by Mr Kee- 
ley, of Haverhill, the farmer who succeeded in so extraor- 
dinary a manper in the cultivation of rye on an exhaust- 
ed soil. (The report of this case is given in the ‘Pransac- 
tions of the Essex Agricultural.Society for the year 1832, 
and in the Appendix to the Fisst Report of the Agricul- 
ture of Massachusetts.) 

Col. Duncan began by stating that he came there to 
receive and not to impart instruction ; but, called upon in 
the way he had been, he did notfeel at liberty to-refuse 
his contribution to the valuable objects of the meeting 

In respect to the cultivation of rye, his own experi- 
ments had not been unsuccessful nor particularly suc- 
cessful. He did not consider rye in his own cultivation, 
a very eligible crop. He oust raise more of wheat than 
rye. The experiments of Mr Keeley, an inhabitant of 
Haverhill, had, however, been eminently successful 

Mr Keeley'’s management consisted in a sort of sum- 
mer fallow ; ploughing in the first and second erop of 
weeds on the ground, for the land was full of charlock ; 
then sowing rye upon the ploughed furrow ; and. espe- 
cially ploughing and sowing ov the same day. is suc- 
cess had been most remarkable ; aid on land which with 
ordinary management would yield net more than from 
ten to twelve bushels of rye per acre, he was able by his 
improved management, Lo get thirty to forty bushels. 

Ir Duncan then proceeded to speak of the cultivation 
of wheat. He said he laid it down as a proposition which 
could. be demonstrated, that wheatin Massachusetts waa 
a profitable crop: it could be.raised among us to advan- 
tage ; and in asserting this, .he mainly relied upon his 
own experience. In 1822, Le commenced farming. He 
sowed three-fourths of an acre on a wet soil, with wheat, 
using one and a half bushel #f seed. ‘The yield was 








twentyeight bushels to an acre. He knew nothing bet- 
ter with which to lay down his land to grass than wheat, | 
and he preferred to lay his land to grass before the sward | 
was entirely rotten or decomposed. 
In 1823, he cultivated two acres of the same field with* 
wheat; the crop was thirty bushels on one and a balf 
acre. With the exception ofa single year, he had con- 
stantly sown wheat from that time to the present; and} 
with the exception of one year, he had always been suc- 
cessful in its cultivation. In the year of failure to which 











allusion had been made, he had lost his own seed wheat 


_and obtained some from a neighboring farmer ; and then 


his crop was poor. He had been able to obtain for a series 


_of years, from twenty to thirty bushels, without any 
thing peculiar or remarkable in his cultivation. The 
‘kind which he is used to plant is the Gilman (same 


as the Tea wheat,) and the Black Sea wheat. He con- 
sidered them equal in value. 

He is accustomed to sow wheat on land which had 
been for other crops manured two years previously to the 
wheat. His land is usually ploughed in the fall and in 
the spring. He has never applied lime in any great quan- 
tity to his land ; but when he could obtain that which 
had been broken or the rubbish of old plastering, he is 
glad to use it. Ifany lime or refuse ashes were to be 
got, he always endeavors to obtain them for his land. 
Sometimes he had applied limeto his land after the 
wheat has come up, and sometimes ashes. Last year he 
applied five to seven bushels of ashes to an acre and with 
success. Indeed he has always been successful in the ap- 
plication. 

These facts should recommend the cultivation of wheat. 
In his opinion, no grain was so favorable to the laying 
down of land to grass. [t would be difficult to convince 
him that wheat could not be successfully raised in the 
country. Certainly‘any man could raise his own bread 
cheaper than he can purchase it; and he Considered it 
a sound maxim in domestic -eeonomy, that every farmer 
should produce as much as he ean and buy as little as 
possible, and especially that he should grow what is re- 
quired for his own consumption. He himself had raised 
wheat enough to supply two families for years; and at 
the rate of twenty Rodale to an acre, no -crop could be 
more profitable 

Another fact which came within his knowledge, con- 
firmed his own’ experience. He™ was for some time in 
Haverhill one of the overseers of the poor, The town 
has a good farm forthe poor, and it is managed by a 
good farmer. They were in the habit of purchasing 
much flour for the establishment; and the bill conse- 
quently, was a heavy one. Hesuggested to the farmer 
the expediency of cultivating wheat ; but the farmer said 
that it could not be grown onthe place. Col. Duncan 
insisted upon it that a trial should be made. He propos- 
ed that the manager should take a bushel of seed and 
make a triak upon a small scale. The crop was a decent 
one. He tried a second crop and has continued until he 
raised 33 bu. to the acre; and this on land where it was 
said wheat would not grow. He cannot agree that it 
would be better to buy our flour. Let the value of mo- 
ney fluctuate as itanay, the farmer who supplies his own 
wants from his own labor and land, has a currency of fixed 
value, and which will not depreciate. 

He proceeded to state, in answer to inquiries which 
were made of him, that he was accustomed to sow his 
wheat as early in the spring as the land could be got fit, 
when the land was warm and dry; and ‘he said he pre- 
ate his seed wheat for —— by soaking his seed in 
yrine and then covering it with lime. He was not par- 
ticular as to the quantity of lime which he used to a bushel 
of seed, nor as to the time during which it lay in the 
steep. He thought that the benefits of lime were ‘1m the 
prevention of smut and the destruction of insects; and 
that it operated likewtse, as a stimulus to vegetation. 

Mr Brigham, from Westboro’, then proceeded to state 
what had been his experience in the use of lime for wheat. 
It was generally understood that lime was a powerful 
and valuable manure. _ He had made several experi- 
ments during four years in the use of it upon the wheat 
crop, but never with any decisive results. He had some- 
times sowed lime upon his land -and sometimes sowed 
wheat without applying it, and found no perceptible dif- 
ference. 

One year since he prepared an acre with a view to an 
experiment. On one qharter of an acre he applied at the 
rate of 40 bu. of lime to an acre. Qn an-adjoining quar- 
ter he applied 20 bu. peracre. On another, at the rate of 
10 bushels, On the remaining quarter he applied no 
lime. He saw no decisive effects, either good or evil.— 
It may be that he had not used lime in a proper manner. 
At any rate, he had not succeeded to ascertain its advan- 
tages or its effects. His crop of wheat had generally ave- 
raged about 20 bushels per acre. 

Another gentleman stated that he was very desirous of 
getting at the facts in the case, and of determining the 
question whether the beneficial effects of lime were as 

reat as had been represented. He himself had not found 
it useful on light lands. He thinks it may be useful on 
clay lands in operating mechanically to divide the soil. 

In 1812, the farmers at Kennebeck suffered much from 
smut. Lime had been found effectual in destroying the 
seeds of smut. Other steeps have been recommended 





and tried, but lime is of all things the most. easy to be 
obtained. He had made many inquiries. He had asked 
a thousand farmers what benefits had been received from 
lime. But there was no satisfactory proof of any advan- 
tages derived from its use. He had been told of a far- 
mer in Virginia who had had a great crop of wheat on 
land which had been limed ; but before his informant got 
through the story, he learnt that the land had been richly 
manured. He expressed a strong wish that some person 
would make in these matters such experiments as could 
be confidently relied on. 

Mr Brigham complained in strong and just terms ofthe 
imperfect manner in which experiments were made and 
reported. Unless they are made with great care and ex- 
actness, they decide nothing satisfactorily. Mr Brigham 
being inquired of as to the nature of the land on which 
these trials were made, answered that it was grain land. 
Mr B. did not doubt the utility of lime when applied to 
some soils, but he had not himself experienced any bene- 
ficial effects from its use. 

Col. Duncan in reply to some inquiries put to him, 
said that his soil was good and well manured. He was 
of opinion that a soil which was inclined to clay and 
strongly tenacious, was most suitable to wheat. It is his 
practice to sow wheat on land which has been planted 
two years. 

Some conversation ensued upon the use of lime in pre- 
venting smut. Mr Brigham knew a neighbor who had 
steeped his seed in strong brine and then. coated it with 
lime, but the smut was not prevented. 

Another farmer supposed it probable that the failure in 
this case arose from his not having suffered the wheat to 
remain at aH after having been coated with lime, but to 
his having sowed it immediately. This gentleman, in 
speaking farther on the subject of lime, considered that 
it afforded no help to vegetation; that it operated to 
destroy manure ; but that in its mechanical! effects upon 
a tenacieus soil, it might operate as sand, and serve to 
reduce it to a fine state. 

Mr Cooley, from Hawley, Franklin county, was happy 
to give his experience in the raising of wheat. He had 
cultivated wheat for thirty years, and with as much suc- 
cess as any crop. He is accustomed to [ge se his seed 
wheat as stated, with brine and lime, and allowsit to re- 
main two days before sowing. He had sown wheat thus 
Se ; and also allowing it to remain four days after 

eing steeped and limed; and at the same time he had 
sown wheat without preparation. Inthe case of the 
prepared seed, he obtained 34 1-2 bushels to the acre :— 
in the case of that sown dry, he obtained 19 1-4 bushels. 
He tried this experiment a second time, and the result 
was nearly the same. He had tried three experiments 
of this kind. He-had applied lime to his land without 
erceptible advantage. tic considered the application of 
ime to the seed in general a sure preventive ow hens. He 
thought some grounds might be infested with smut. He 
sowed wheat on all kinds of land. He had sowed it up- 
on poor and exhausted land. For the two years past 
wheat had proved a most valuable crop. The lan‘! on 
which wheat is to be sown, should be airy; and not so 
sheltered as to collect the damps and fogs. He, together 
with a neighbor of his, liad had great success in the im- 
provement of their crops by selecting their seed with great 
care. He had,from the selection in-his field of some 
superior heads, obtained by cultivation a very superior 
variety. He himself usually selected his best seed at the 
fanning mill. He did not deem it necessary as a prevent- 
ive of smut, that the seed should always be steeped in 
brine; but when lime was applied, it should reraain 
sometime on-the seed before sowing. He had obtained 
18 bushels of wheat per acre on his poor land. 

Mr Holland, of Maine, then addressed the meeting. 
He would give in this matter of preventing smut, the ex- 
perience of others. In 1837-8-9, he was a joint owner 
of Pitt's ae machine ; and in threshing and clean- 
ing the grain for different farmers, he inquired of them 
how smut might be avoided. He knew a careful farmer 
who had raised wheat twenty years without any emut. 
His rule was to steep his wheat 48 hours in strong brine 
and then apply two quarts of quick lime to a bushel be- 
fore sowing. Other farmers whom he knew, had used 
blue vitriol, applying a solution of two ounces to a bushel 
of seed. This was considered a sure preventive, but not 
so beneficial to the wheat. He knew one farmer, who 
was accustomed to salt down his seed wheat in the win- 
ter and let it remain until time of sowing in the spring. 

Mr Clark, of Northampton, stated that the farmers of 
his viciwity considered their wheat injured and its vege- 
tating powers in many cases destroyed, by steeping it in 
in strong brine. ‘They sowed the Italian wheat and it 
was thought it was liable to this injury from being a thin- 
skinned wheat. 
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The meeting was then adjourned to Thursday even- | 
ing of this macs. at the usual time gh eo and it was | 
voted that the Small Grains should be farther considered, 
as the subject even of wheat was not exhausted, and the 
other grains searcely approached. 





To Reapers anv Corresponpents.—We have re- 
ceived the Reports of the Plymouth Co. Agricultural So- 
ciety, and others of the Massachusetts Society, which 
will be laid early before our readers. A large space is 
occupied to-day with the Memorial of the Commissioner, 
as it was desirable to give it at one time; and to give it 
now, as otherwise it would be no better than last year’s 
almanac. We invite the attention of the farmers to it. 


The communications of Mr Howard and W. B. shall 


also appear as soon as space can be devoted to them, 
H.C. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A stated meeting wiil be held at the Rooms of the So- 
ciety, No. 23 Tremont Row, on Saturday next, the 7th 
day of March, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

E. M.RICHARDS, Ree. Sec’ry. 

March 4, 1840. 


FRUIT TREES.—Those who intend to set out fruit 
and (rmamental trees this spring, can have no better time 
than the present, tg take them from the nurseries in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, as the ground is entirely free from frost. 
So favorable an opportunity to send them to a distance has 
not occurred for years before, as they may now be forward- | 
ed to any part of the country before warm weather com- 
mences. Orders forwarded’ to JoserH Breck & Co, will 
receive prompt attention. J; B 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay, March 2, 1840. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 240 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working. 
Oxen, 18: Cows and Calves, and 500 Sheep. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—Last week’s prices were ful- 
ly sustained but without much improvement. A few 
extra were taken at $7 00. First quality, $6.75. Sec- 
ond quality, $6.25 a $6 50. Third quality, $5 2a 
$5 75. 

Working Oxen.—No sales were noticed. 

Cows and Calves.— Dull.’ A few sales only were 
effected. $23, $30, $38, and $40. 

Sheep.— Lots were sold at $2 50, $3 00, $3 75, $4 50, 
and $5 00. 

Swine.—None at market. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 








of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending March- 1. 

Feb., 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 24] 40 43 30 N.W. 
Tuesday, 25] 23 | 34 | 29 | S. 
Weimesday, 26] 26 45 43 j; S 
Thursday, 27 | 35 37 | 32 | E. 

Friday, 38 33 42 40 | 8, 
Saturday, 29 | 36 39 38 N. W. 
Sunday, 1 34 35 37 | E. 











Fruit and Vegetable Garden; and Mowing Land. 
Two Miles from the City. To be Leased, 


The subscribers offer to let on a lease of two or more 
years, the land situated in Dorchester, (about two miles dis- 
tant from the O!d South Church, Boston,) belonging to Z 
Cok, Jr. There is a garden on the premises of about 23 
acres, having a southern aspeet; well filied with fruit trees 
of every kind. The land is rich and strong, and can be 
made to yield early and abundant crops, and from its vicini- 
bs to the Boston Market, offers the greatest inducement. 

he remainder of the upland is now laid down to grass, of 
which it yields abundantly, and there are several acres of 
salt inarsh immediately adjoining. A large and convenient 
barn is also upon the ground, 

The above will he let upon the most favorable terms, on 
app ication to COOK & COFFIN 

3w No. 65 Commercial Wharf. 


| office, or at the Nursery, wili receive prompt attention. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 


For sale by S. LOTHROP, West Springfield 
March 4: Sw 














PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

2,000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds 

1,000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra 
size—many of them have borne the past season. 

500 Quince Trees. 

3,000 Lsabella and Catawha Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s Seedling. 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CA 


Atum, American, . ; 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. 
Pot, ay 

Beans, white, Foreign 
| - ny Domestic, . 


5,000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- | Beer, mess, 
duced. ; No. 1. 

Also—a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of prime, 
different kinds. | Beeswax, white, 

All orders left at this office, and at Gould & Howe’s Iron | yellow, 


Store, 8 Faneuil Hall, or with the subscriber at Cambridge- | Buaist_es, American, 
port, will meet with immediate attention. Burrer, shipping, 


SAMUEL POND, |. dairy, 
March 4. Cambridgeport, Mass. | Canpves, mould, 
sedition cage a sich ay even dipped, 
WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, | ‘ sperm, 
Creese, new milk, 


BRIGHTON, MASS. Ciper 


refined, 
Bone Manvre, 


The proprietors of this Nursery are now ready to receive | 
orders for their extensive assortmentypf Fruit and Ornamen- | ; 
tal Trees, Forest Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, | in casks, 
Green House Plants, Vines, &e. | Fearweas, northern, geese, 

Orders from a distance will be properly packed to go with | southern, geese, - 
safety to any part of the United States, ond willbe delivered | Fiax. (American) .— . 
in the city free of expense. Fis, Cod, Grand Bank, 


The Nursery grounds are five and a balf miles from the | Bay, Chaleur, . . 
city, by the Worcester Rail Road; cars stop three times a Haddock, 
day. Orders by mail addressed to Messrs. WINSHIP, | Mackerel, No. | 
Brighton, Mass., will he promptly attended to. No. 2, ° 

incense ee Uiniaetiaadigitiin No. 3, y 





Alewives, dry saited NNo. 1. 


} 
FRUIT AAD Ot NAMENTAL TREES. : : 
Salmon, No. 1, 
} 


For sale by S. & G. HYDE, near Newton Corner, Mass. 


- - “tour, Genesee, cush, . . 
5,000 Grafted Apples, superior kinds. i Sean 


Baltimore, Howard street, 


2,000 do Pears, choice collection. | Sinhesiied canal 
10,000 Cherry Trees, do. do. Rlsemdein wheel 
5,000 Peach Trees, do. do. Rve ; ’ 


500 Orange Quince. 
Also, a large collection of Ornamental Trees and Flower 
ing Shrubs, for sale hy the subscribers. Orders left at this 


Meat, Indian, in bbls. ‘ . 
| Gra; Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, . ‘ ‘ 








March 4. tf | Rye, northern, . . 
eats ‘ Rize — tae rley : : . 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. , } Oats, northern, (prime) 
An extensive assortment of Fruit Trees—a large variety of southern, 


Ornamenia! Trees of large size—Flowering Shrubs—a very | GRINDSTONES, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough, 
extensive variety of Roses—Paonies and Herbaceous do do. do. _ finished 
Plants, &e. 80,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis of large size Hames, northern, . . . 
and Southern growth. Also 1000 bushels Rohan Potatoes. : femibern and western, . 
For sale by JOHN A. KENRICK, Hay, best Ejiglish, per ton, . 
Newton, March 4, 1340. Eastern screwed, 
| Hops, Ist quality, 
2d quality, . . 
Lagp, Boston, ; 
southern, . : ‘ 
Leatscay Philadelphia city tannage, 
de. country do. 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, 
Boston, do. slaughter, 
Boston dry hides, 
Lime, best sort, . ; 
Mo asses, New Orleans, 
Sugar House, 
On, Sperm, Spring, 
inter, . ‘ . 
% onan - Whale, refined, a . ‘ 
White Silesia Sugar Reet Seed. | Linseed, American, ‘ 
1000 Ib. of the genuine White Silesia Sugar Beet Seed ; | . Neat's Foot, . a Pee 
the best variety for the production of Beet Sugar and war- | Prasrer Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs, 
ranted to be pure from mixture. | Porx, extra clear, . 





{ 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, | 
A valuable farm*in Harvard, County of Worcester, the | 
well known Bromfield Place; an excellant dairy farm, well | 
wooded, the house spacious, fitted for two distinct families. | 
The situation among the most pleasant to be found, especially | 
for aprivate or High School. Bordering a part of the farm is 4 | ° 
beautiful sheet of water, containing two islands belonging to 
the estate. Inquire of the Subscriber at South Natick. 
& 


March 4, 1840 J. H. T. BLANCHARD 


SITUATION WANTED. 
To take charge of a farm, by a careful and experienced 
hand. Apply at this office. 
March 4. * | 











For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 52 North | clear, 
Market Street. wee 


I h 4, 1848. } : 
nen; Se 4,184 Whole Hogs, 


| Seeps; Herd’s Grass, ‘ 
Red Top, southern, 4 





SEEDS FOR MOT BEDS, 


Early London Cauliflower, northern, 

Early Dutch do. Canary, 

Early York Cabbage. Hemp, 

Early Hope do. (very superior.) Flax, . . s . 
Early Broccoli, of sorts. i Red Clover, northern, 
Sinot’s Early Frame Cucumber. Southern Clover, none, ‘ 
Giant White Solid Celery. | Soar, American, Brown, 

Do Red do. w Castile, 


New Dwarf Red Solid do. 
Do. White de. 
Superior Double Curled Parsley. 
For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 

| TaLiow, tried, 

lm 

| TeaZz_es, Ist sort, ; 

| env - 4 

| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 
Aaerican, full blood, washed, 


February 19. do. 3-4ths do, 
ee do. 1-2 ao. 
FOR SALE. do. 1-4 and common, 


A Boar and Sow 15 months old. Also 3 Sows 8 months | 
old. Full Blood Berkshires, from the stock of ©. N. Be-|! 
ment, Albany. The sows are all with pig. Inquire of 

February 19. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 


( Pulled superfine, 
No. 1, ° 
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URATE AND POUDRETTE, 


The Company known in the City of New York hy the 
name of “l'une New York Uaatre anv Pouprerive Com- 
PANY” has been incorporated by the Legislature ofthe State 
of New Jersey, by an Act, entitled “ An Act to Incorporate ? 
‘Tue Loot Manxuractuntne Company,’ ” for purposes of 
Agriculture—with a Capital of 2000 Shares, each Siare 
$100, being equal to a Capita! of $200,000. 

A Pamphlet has heen published containing parti ‘ulars and 
very important information to Farmers and Gardeners, a 
Copy of which may be seen at this Office, or procured irom 
A. Dey, No. 71, Cedar st., New York 

The particular attention of the reader is requested to the 
following particulars ; 

ist. A Subseription for a part of the Stock of “Tue Lont 
ManvracturinG Compasy,” will be open at the house of 
Moses Miller, keeper of the Eagle Hotel, in Jersey City, op- 
posite the City of New York, on Wednesday and Thurslay, 
the 8th and 9th days of April, 1849, drom 10 o’elock in the 
forenoon uatil 3 o’clock in the afternoon of each day, and the 
payment of $25 on each Share will be required to be paid at 
the time of subscribing, (either in Specie, or in Bank Bills 
of Specie paying Banks.) Sce Section No. 4 of the Act of 
Incorporation. 

It may he, if the whole 1500 shares shall be subscribed 
for, that nothing more than the $25 may be called in upon 
this Stock; hut if any person chooses to pay the whole 
amount, he will draw dividends accordingly. 

2d. 11500 Shares shall be subscribed for, on the 8th and 
9th days of April, 1840, and it is now ascertained they will 
be, a further subscription of 500 Shares by Farmers and 
Gardeners exclusively, will be opened at the Office of Dey 
& Elmendrof, No 71, Cedar street, in the city of New York, 
and be continued open 60 days, commencing on Monday the 
13th April, 1840, from 10 o’clock in the forenoon until 3 
o’clock in the afternoon of each week day, and to continue 
open until the 20th day of June inclusive, or until the whole 
of the said 500 Shares sal! be subscribed for; 
these 500 Shares shall he subscribed for, the hooks will be 
closed. The Dividend on these 500 Shares is to he 50 bush- 
els of Poudrette to each Share, for 5 years, which is equal to 
20 per cent. per annum, so that at the end of 5 years they 
will have received back their whele money. See Section 
No. 6. 

The object of the Company in procuring Stockholders is 
to procure consumers, and therefore they prefer Farmers and 
Gardeners to subscribe one Share of the reserved Stock, 
rather than five shares to which each is entitled, and it is 
believed the other !500 Shares of the Stock of the Company 
will turn out equally valuable, but then there is no authority 
given hy law to the Company to guarantee thet 20 per cent 
shall be paid in Pouwdrette. It is expected that the Divi- 
dends on this reserved Stock will be made, half in May and 
half in September, in each year, and therefore the whole 
amount of the reserved Stock, say $100 each Share, must be 
paid for at the time of subseribing. 

3d. Persons disposed to subscribe, may authorise any per- 
son to do so for them a8 follows ; y 

“ : . of the. Town of . . in the County of 
-..-.. and State of........., Farmer, (or Gar- 
dener as the case may be,) do hereby authorise. ...... 
to subscribe my name for . . Shares of the Stock of 
the Lodi Manufacturing Company, and pay the mouies re- 
quired to be paid at the time of subscription. 

Witness my hand this . - day of ...:.. i840 
.) 


Witness Presenr. 


The subscribers are not held responsible to pay any thing | 


beyond the payment required at the time of subscribing. 
Any number of Farmers in one neighborhood may author- 
ize one of their number or any other person ie subscribe for 
them. 
4th. Acencies.—A number of Persons have already been 
appointed as Agents in different parts of the United States. 
The Company allow Agents a commission of 8 per cent for 
their trouble, on the nett amount of the cost of the Poudrette 
By the 6th Section of the Act, Farmers and Gardeners ex- 
clusively are secured the preference of a bonus equal to 
$45,500 over any ether consumers. They are secured an an- 
nual dividend of 50 Bushels of Poudrette for every 100 dol- 
Tars they invest in the reserved 500 shares of the Stock of 
the Company, which at the price the Gempany have sold 
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as soon as | 
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in the stock of the Company which would cost him $100, 
and receive a dividend of 50 Bushels of Poudrette which 
would cost him 12 cents per Bushel. and will do his land 
and crop more good than 60 loads of the best horse manure, 


carting and pulling it on the land 

If any person wishes further information on the subject, 
they wall please apply to ANTHONY DEY, either in per- 
son or by Letter, directed to him at his oftice, No 71 Cedar 
street, New York. 





STRAWBERRIES. 
Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious fruit 
are respectfully informed that the subscriber has succeeded, 
after a number of years experimenting upon the Strawberry, 


best method of cultivation. 

Specimens of the fruit grown in his Garden have been ex- 
hibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Rooms, 
the four past years, and are also too well known in Funeuil 
Hall Market to need particular notice here. 

He has for sale at his Gar/‘en, in Brighton, Mass., the 
following eight varielies of Plants. They are of superior 
stock and quality, all warranted to be truly named and free 
from the mirturcs often found in those offered for sale pro- 
miscuously. 

Those who are in want of Strawberry Piants, are respect- 
fully invited, and they will find it interesting, to call at the 
Garden and see the manner of cultivation. 
cultivation, aud any information desired will be cheerfully 
given. 

Warren's Seedling Methren.—A new and valuable kind. 
A free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 
four and a half inches have been exhibited the past sea- 
son. 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored, and 
showy. Specimens of this kind have been exhibited at the 
Horticuitural Rooms for two years pust, measuring five and 
a half inches in circumference. 

Bath Scarlet —Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful sear- 
let. 

Early Virginia.—This is considered the earliest fruit—a 
free bearer, hardy, and very early; decidedly a fine kind for 
market 

Royal Scarlet.—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy. 

Hautbois.—Fruit smaller but very numerous. 

English Wood.— Fruit well known. 

Monthly.—Fruit is gathered from the vines from June to 
October, and in good quantity and fine quality. 

Zp Orders left at the Garden, or directed to the subscri- 
ber, Brighton, Mass., or left at Messrs. J. Breck & Co.'s 
Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, will be carefully and 
proinpily attended to, and ali PLants will he carefully pack- 
ed and forwarded agreeably to directions. 


JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Mass., March 4. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
aiter teu years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural comm mity. 
Price at the Mul 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks ard de- 
livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no 
charge for casks or carting. 

Also, Oyster Shell Lime, price 10 cents per bushel at the 
kiln; put up in casks four bushels each at 60 cents per cask 
delivered at any part of the city ; and Ground Oyster Shells. 

Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 





Office will meet with prompt attention. 
March 4, 1840. NAHUM WAR)». 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Mulberries, &c. 
Fruit Trees of al! the different species, of the most cele- 


RMER. 


that would cost him $50, besides the labor and expense of | 


not only in obtaining new varieties, but in ascertaining the | 


The method of 


— 


MARCH 4, 1840. 


| FARMS FOR SALE. 
For sale, a farm in a high state of cultivation, situated in 
| the southerly part of Needham, bordering on Charles River, 
| onenotly situated, and within ove qufrter of a mile of 
Needham and Dover Mills, and within six miles of Dedham 
| Court House, containing about 55 acres of Jand suitably di- 
| vided into tillage and pasturing; weil watered, and mostly 
| fenced with good stone walls. 
| There is a young orchard containing about 150 choice 
| Fruit ‘Trees in a flourishing state; a large and convenient 
| dwelling house; a new Barn 40 by 60 feet, with a store and 
Granary connected with it, and cellar under the whole, with 
| a first rate piggery. If said farm is not sold by the first of 
| April next, the house and store will be to let. ‘The store is 
convenient and well situated for trade. 
| Also—a small farm situated in the northerly part of Dover, 
and within half a mile of the above named inills; a desira- 
| ble situation for a mechanic, containing about 30 acres of 
| land, and well watered ; with house, barn, and out-buildings. 
| The stock and farming utensils of the said farm will be 
| sold at pubhe auction on Wednesday, {8th March. 
For further particulars inqnire of LEONARD BAT- 


| TELLE, in Needham, near said farms, or CALVIN 
FRENCH, on the premises. 
Needham, Feb. 26, 1840. 4w 





FAR! FOR SALE. 

For gale, a superior farm of nearly fifty acres, between 
Boston and Lowell, 15 wiles from the former place; on 
which is situated «u convenient dwelling house, barn, and 
other builings in good repair, and an orchard of choice fruit 
trees. For further particulars inquire of the sabscribers, No. 
52 North Market Street. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

February 26. 6w* 


TO FARMERS. 

500 casks Lime, of good quality, for sale by the subscribers 
at their wharf Front Street. 

We would remind consumers of this article that the casks 
are larger and have at least one fourth more in quantity than 
in former years. Price 112 cents per cask, 

CARTER & WILLARD. 
February 26. 4w 





SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES FUR SALE. 

The collection of fruits cultivated at the Pomological 
Garden consists of more than 1400 varieties ef the Apple, 
Pear, Pluin, Cherry and Peach. Scions of al] those which 
have been proved are offered to nurserymen and others. Gen- 
tlemen wishing to send collections of American fruits to 
their friends in Europe can be furnished with most of those 
of first rate quality. They are warranted true to their names, 
and are in all cases cut from fruit bearing trees. 

Salem, January 28, 1840. ROBERT MANNING. 





FLOWER SEEDS—CHOICKE VARIETIES. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received a choice ass:rt- 
ment of Flower Seeds from England and*France, which, in 
addition to what have been raised under their own inspec- 
tion, embrace the finest collection to be found in the coun- 
try, including all the new Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials 
worthy of cultivation; neatly done up in papers al 61-4, 
12 1-2; and 25 cents each. For sale at 51 and 652 North 
Market Street. . 

February 5. 





ROHAN POTATOES, 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, at 85 per barrel. 
Osetoher 16. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GARDENER WANTED. 


Wanted, a Gardener of steady habits, that understands 
raising vegetables and taking care of fruit trees) An Ameri- 
can, with a smal! family, would he preferred. None need 
apply without good recgmmendations. 

‘ebruary 19. 








GARDEN MATS. 
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and are selling the manures, gives a dividen: of 20 per cent. | 


perannum for 6 years; after which they divide equally with | brated and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is | For sale at the New England Farmer, 100 dozen Garden 


} 

the other Stockholders It is believed, havever, from data | large. The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs Roses and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, 
is now ready and will be sent to all whoapply. In that cat- 
alogue the very best kinds of fruit, so far as proyed, are par- 
ticultural designated by a *. 

100,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, or any other reasonalle 
quantity, or Cuttings of the same, are now offered for sale. 

he trees are genuine, all being raised by the subscriber, 
either at his Nursery here or at his Southern Establishment 
at Portsmouth in Lower Virginia Also, the Elata, Canton, 


which have been furnished in a pamphlet, the: the dividends 
on all the stock will not be less than 20 pergeut. per annum. 

One cent’s worth, under the provision of the 6th Section, 
will manure 10 hills of corn. One gill of Poudrette to each 
hill of corn in 1839, ripened coru in three months from the 
time it was planted, so far as to render it too hard to eat as 
green corn, which would save it from destructive effects of 
an early frost 

But one of the greatest advantages that Poudlrette has over 
every other manure, is the saving of labor in its transporta- 
tion to the farm and its application to the soil. ‘The saving 
is one half inthe amount of cost, labor and expenses attend- 
ing the same. 


Any Farmer in moderate cireumstances who loans his! 


money at 6 per cent. interest per annum, may take one share 


Moretti or Alpine, Broussa and some other Mulberries, Cock- 
spur, Thorns and Buekthorns for hedges, &c. 
All erders shall be promptly attended to, and trees will be 





securely packed for distant places. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, March 4, 1840. 


Mats, of extra quality, for covering hot beds, &c. 
Feb. 12. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 23 per annum 
| payable at the end of the year—but those who pay witha 
| sixty days from the time of subscyjbing are entitled to a Ce- 
| duction of 50 cents. 


| TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS 
| 
| , 





